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The Pacification of the Indians of Illinois After 
the War of 1812.^ 

By Lizzie M. Brown. 



When the second war with Great Britain was brought to a 
close by the Treaty of Ghent, the most pressing problem on 
the northwestern frontier was the re-establishment of friendly 
relations with the Indians, the majority of whom had fought 
against the United States in the war. Included among the 
hostile Indians were most of the tribes occupying or claiming 
land in what is now the State of Illinois. A brief survey of 
these tribes is necessary for an understanding of the develop- 
ments. 

Because of the roaming habits of the Indians, a definite 
statement regarding their places of habitation is impossible. 
Jedidiah Morse, after his tour in 1820 among the Indians in 
the Northwest, wrote : ^^It is difficult to ascertain the definite 
boundaries of the different Indian tribes, living within a few 
miles of each other. The Indians themselves give vague and 
unsatisfactory accounts of their own boundaries, and so do 
some intelligent traders ; who have been from twenty to thirty 
years trading with them".^ Nevertheless they usually choose 
districts where they built and maintained villages for some 
time, leaving them each fall for the winter's hunt and return- 
ing to them in the spring with the furs which they had not 
sold.^ Some idea, then, as to the largest dwelling places of 
the Indians residing in Illinois during this period may be 
given. 



1 Part of a manuscript thesis on "Indian Affairs in Illinois from 1815 to 1820" 
prepared under the direction of Professor Solon J. Buck and submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota in May, 1915, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 

2 Report to the Secretary of War, appendix, 48. 

3 Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 304. 
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The Sacs and Foxes were tribes intimately related and 
closely connected with each other.^ In 1804 they ceded to the 
United States the land in Illinois which they claimed west of 
the Fox and Illinois rivers with the provision that they should 
have the privileges of hunting and living upon this land.^ 
That they took advantage of this privilege is certain,^ but the 
exact location of the villages of the separate or combined 
tribes is doubtful. William H. Crawford, Secretary of War, 
reporting to the Senate March 14, 1816, located the villages 
of the Sacs two miles up the Rock River and those of the Foxes 
on the Mississippi River in Missouri Territory below Prairie 
du ChienJ Major Morrell Marston, commanding at Fort 
Armstrong, Illinois, substantiates this and says, that in 1820 
the Sacs and Foxes lived at each other's villages.^ During the 
same year Schoolcraft found them both living at Rock Island.^ 
It is evident that they did not live apart for any length of time 
but mingled with each other a great deal, and that their most 
important villages were near the junction of the Rock and 
Mississippi Rivers. 

The other tribes living in Illinois may be more distinctly 
separated, although their territories cannot be sharply divided. 
The Pottawatomies claimed land on the Illinois River which 
was included in the cession of the Sacs and Foxes in 1804,^^ 
and the oflScial list of tribes as reported to the Senate ^^ shows 
that the Illinois River was their usual place of residence, as 
does also their treaty of peace with the United States in 
1815^-. Many of these Indians lived near Chicago,^^ however, 
and when asked the extent of their territory they answered, 
*' We live on a large tract of country west of Detroit, extending 



4 Hodge, ed. Handbook of American Indians, pt. 1 : 472. 

5 Treaty between the United States and the Sac and B^ox Indians, American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 1 :693. This treaty was ratified January 25, 1805, Statutes at 
Large, 7 :84. 

6 Forsythe to Rufus Eaton, September 18, 1814, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
11 :331. 

7 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2 :76. 

8 Morse, Report, appendix, 122 ; Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississisppi, 
2 :147. 

9 Narrative of An Expedition, 176. Beckwith sa^s the same but is not independent 
of Schoolcraft. The Illinois and Indiana Indians, 159. 

10 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2 :10. 

11 Ihid., 77. 

12 lUd., 2. 

13 Indian Census, 1819, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 20 :50. 
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to the Mississippi/'^^ Their weaker neighbors to the south 
were the Kaskaskias, including the old Mitchigamia, Cahokia, 
Tamaroi, and Kaskaskia tribes and representing all that re- 
mained of the tribes formerly called the Illinois except the 
Peorias.^^ By a treaty between the United States and these 
Indians on August 13, 1803, the Kaskaskias, unable to occupy 
the extensive territory which they had claimed up to that time, 
relinquished their rights to all except three hundred and fifty 
acres near the town of Kaskaskia and another tract of twelve 
hundred and eighty acres.^^ The latter tract was never located 
and they continued to dwell near the old town of Kaskaskia.^*^ 
The Peorias did not join the others of the Illinois nation in 
the cession of 1803, but remained along the Illinois Eiver until 
the year 1818, when they united with the Kaskaskias in giving 
up the greater part of their territory.^^ 

A large portion of central Illinois was claimed by the Kick- 
apoos. It was reported to the government that they had 
villages *^on the heads of the Kaskaskia Eiver. "^^ Warden 
says that they 'inhabit the country on the west side of the 
Wabash Eiver above Tippecanoe, and the head rivers of the 
Illinois. ''2^ His work was published in 1819 and this state- 
ment does not in any way conflict with the previous one. In 
addition to this, the cessions of land made by the Kickapoos 
at Edwardsville, Illinois, on July 30, 1819, show that their 
claims extended over much of central Illinois.^^ The Pian- 
kashaws also claimed land near the Wabash.^^ This they 
wished to sell to the United States and they declared their 
intentions of doing so while they were attending the treaties 
of Portage des Sioux. No mention has been found of any 
villages belonging to them during this period.^^ Although the 



14 Morse, Report, appendix, 141. 

15 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1 :687. 

16 Ihid. The treaty was proclaimed December 23, 1803. Statutes at Large, 7 :78. 
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Winnebagoes lived mostly in what is now the State of Wiscon- 
sin, they too had villages on the Eock River.^^ 

As compared with the southern Indians, these tribes were 
small in number. The exact number of each cannot be given, 
but an estimate was made by the Secretary of War in Septem- 
ber, 1815. This gives the number of warriors and the total 
number of souls as follows : Sacs, 800 warriors, 3200 souls ; 
Foxes, 300 warriors, 1200 souls ; Pottawatomies, 1200 warriors, 
4800 souls ; Kaskaskias, 15 warriors, 60 souls ; Kickapoos, 400 
warriors, 1600 souls; Winnebagoes (including those above 
Prairie du Chien), 600 warriors, 2400 souls.^^ 

When the British and Americans ceased hostilities, efforts 
were made to secure peace with the Indians. After a long 
period of negotiation on the subject, during which the British 
were very desirous of maintaining the Indian country soutli 
of the Great Lakes as a buffer state between the two countries, 
an agreement was made which was embodied in the ninth ar- 
ticle of the Treaty of Ghent.^® This provided that both na- 
tions should put an end to hostilities with all of the tribes 
with whom they were not at peace at the time the treaty was 
ratified. Furthermore, they should restore to the Indians all 
the rights which they had enjoyed before the war as soon as 
the tribes agreed to desist from hostilities.^"^ Preparations for 
carrying this out were soon under way; The treaty of O^hent 
was ratified February 18, 1815,2^ and by March 11, 1815, com- 
missioners were appointed to conclude treaties of peace with 
the Indians on the Mississippi and its waters who were at war 
with the United States.^^ Those commissioned were William 
Clark, governor of Missouri Territory, and superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the Mississippi region ;^^ Ninian Edwards, 
governor of Illinois Territory, and ex officio superintendent 
for that territory ;^^ and Auguste Chouteau, an Indian trader 



24 Forsyth to Rufus Eaton, September 18, 1814, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
11 :333 ; Morse, Report, appendix, 59. 

25 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2 :76. 

26 Ihid., Foreign Affairs, 3 :705 et sea. 

27 Art. 9, ihid., 3 :747. 

28 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1 :560. 

29 J. Monroe to Clark, Edwards, and Chouteau, March 11, 1815, American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 2 :6. 

30 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 19 :379, note 31. 

31 Edwards to Crawford, November, • 1815, American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
2:62. 
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noted for his success in dealing with the Indians.^^ On May 
11, they met at St. Louis and sent out men with invitations 
to the friendly and warring tribes to meet with them on July 
6, at Portage des Sioux, a small place a few miles above the 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi Eivers.^^ In most 
cases white men were sent with the message, although Indians 
were hired to go to the most hostile tribes. The difficulty in 
procuring persons for these missions caused some delay, as 
did also the fact that some of the Indians were not to be found 
at their usual dwelling places.^^ Arrangements were made 
for presents with which to conciliate the Indians and the War 
Department advised that those who had maintained friend- 
ship with the (Tnited States should be treated with as well as 
those who had taken part in the war.^^ The presents which 
were bought ?or this purpose included a variety of goods, 
such as blankets, cloths, handkerchiefs, flints, powder, rifles, 
tobacco, pipes, silver ornaments, paints, wampum, and flags.^^ 
Although the commissioners realized that many of the Indians 
wore still hostile, they hoped for and made great efforts to 
bring about speedy negotiations.^'^ 

Not all of the Indians of the Northwest, however, were 
hostile to the United States.^® As early as July 22, 1814 — 
before the Treaty of Ghent — some of the Wyandots, Dela- 
wares, Shawanees, and Senecas, with a portion of the Miami, 
Eel River, Wea, and a small number of the Pottawatomies and 
Kickapoo tribes made peace and promised to aid the United 
States, while others who had not been hostile promised to 
continue their previous fidelity.^^ It is doubtful if any of 
these Indians lived in Illinois but their intercourse with those 
farther west makes it impossible to entirely disregard their 
activities. Soon after the Treaty of Ghent, provision was 



32 Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18 :412, note 18 ; Edwards Papers, 141, note. 

33 Clark, Edwards, and Chouteau to Secretary of War, May 15, 1815, American 
State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2 :7. 
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37 Clark, Edwards, Chouteau to Secretary of War, July 16, 1815, ihid., 8. 

38 Dallas to Harrison, McArthur, and Graham, June 0, 1815, American State Pa- 
pers, Indian Affairs, 2 :13. 

39 Ihid., 1 -.826. 
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made for treating with the Indians in the State of Ohio and 
the territories of Michigan and Indiana.^ ^ Many of these had 
participated in the Treaty of 181V ^ but complications arose 
and the government wished to quiet all doubt and fears in the 
minds of the Indians regarding the supposed advantageous 
position of the British.^^ 

That there was need on the part of the Americans of influ- 
encing the Indians and stimulating friendly relations with 
them was evident. The posts occupied during the war had 
been oflScially given up to the respective countries,^^ but owing 
to the lack of buildings for the British troops, those which 
occupied Mackinaw were permitted to remain and formal 
possession of the fort was not taken by the Americans until 
July 18.^* Until that time the Indians believed that the Brit- 
ish were still victorious in this region.*^ In addition to this, 
until the first of July,^® the Americans held Maiden, a fort on 
the Canadian shore not far from Detroit, established by the 
British soon after they were compelled to evacuate Detroit 
in accordance with Jay's treaty.^ "^ The Indians did not under- 
stand this but the trouble expected by the Americans when 
Maiden was surrendered and Mackinaw occupied was not as 
great as anticipated.^^ More was experienced in other ways. 

When invited to meet with the commissioners, the Indians 
in general did not show a readiness to go to Portage de^ 
Sioux.^^ Besides the misunderstanding regarding the end of 
the war, the Indians were influenced by the British. The 
commissioners charged those trading in the United States with 
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46 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 16 :149 ; Niles, 8 :402. 
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Travels, 8 :81, note 28. 
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inciting the Indians.^^ Thomas Forsyth, an Indian agent in 
Illinois, said he had been informed that the British in Canada 
had sent a letter to different tribes in the Northwest which 
was interpreted to the Indians as saying that the Americans 
were setting a trap for them and would come out and destroy 
them as they were going to the places of negotiations.^^ One 
thing is certain. The British endeavored to continue their 
friendly relations with the Indians of the United States and 
invited them regularly to Drummonds Island across from the 
American agency at Mackinaw,^^ and to Maiden across from 
Detroit where numerous presents were distributed to them.^^ 
Whatever may have been the cause the Kickapoos sent only 
one chief to the council,^^ although there is reason to believe 
that they were not opposed to peace earlier in the spring.^^ 
The Sacs and Foxes of the Eock Eiver were strongly opposed 
to peace during the greater part of the year,^^ and continued 
committing murders and atrocities on the west side of the 
Mississippi Eiver after they had been informed of the Treaty 
of Ghent.^*^ The persons sent from their tribes to the treaty 
were insignificant, and so unable to undertake negotiations.^^ 
The Winnebagoes sent neither representatives nor excuses.^ ^ 
The Pottawatomies, however, were favorably impressed and 
some of them living in Illinois went to Portage des Sioux and 
asserted their claims to land on the Illinois Eiver.^^ 

The same spirit was shown at Spring Wells near Detroit, 
where commissioners expected to meet the Indians of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan on August 25.^^ Some of these Indians 
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had promised before to be friendly to the United States but a 
sufficient delegation for making a treaty at Spring Wells did 
not appear.^- The British arranged for a council with the 
Indians at Amherstburg to meet at the same time for the 
purpose of explaining the articles of the Treaty of Ghent 
and the majority of the Indians went to the council on the 
Canadian side. ^^ Although the actions of the British may 
have been intended for the best, the failure of the Indians 
to make immediate peace at Spring Wells could not have en- 
couraged the unfriendly ones of the Mississippi to hasten 
peace with the United States. Nevertheless, the British were 
probably not entirely responsible for the failure of the In- 
dians to appear. Duncan McArthur wrote May 15, 1815, to 
the Secretary of War that the Indians wanted to continue the 
war to prevent Michigan, Indiana and Illinois from being 
settled and surveyed.^"^ Thomas Forsyth, writing to the com- 
missioners at Portage des Sioux, partially excused the tardi- 
ness of the Indians on the grounds that sufficient time was 
not given to them to travel from their respective homes to 
Portage des Sioux.^^ From all appearances, however, these 
were not the only important factors with the majority of the 
Indians ; the British influence was evidently more effective. 

At last conditions became more favorable. It was early 
realized that a display of military force was necessary at 
Portage des Sioux,^^ and Colonel Miller was stationed near 
with a small force.^*^ Later word was given that General 
Jackson, noted for his dominance over hostile Indians else- 
where, would proceed to St. Louis.^^ This may have had 
some effect in inducing the most tardy Indians to negotiate.®^ 
Nevertheless, the negotiators were able only slowly to bring 
the Indians to terms of peace. The treaties with the different 
tribes were substantially the same. They provided that all 
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acts of hostility should be forgiven, that peace should be 
maintained and that the friendly relations existing before 
the war should be re-established. Provision was also made 
for giving up all prisoners of war. Besides this, most of the 
tribes placed themselves under the protection of the United 
States and many of them reaffirmed their previous treaties. 
The first treaties were made on July 18, when the Pottawat- 
omies residing on the Illinois Eiver and also the Piankashaws 
came into friendly relations with the United States.*^^ Other 
tribes along the Mississippi soon f oUowed,''^^ but the remaining 
Illinois tribes were still unwilling to be peaceful.'^^ By Sep- 
tember 2, however, the Kickapoos were induced to sign a 
treaty,*^^ and on the eighth of the same month the negotiations 
at Spring Wells were completed.*^^ Soon separate treaties 
were made with the Sacs and Foxes. On September 13, the 
Sacs residing on the Missouri River reaffirmed their policy of 
peace, as they had not fought against the United States. These 
Indians had separated from the other Sacs and exerted no 
influence over them. The Foxes followed on September 14,*^^ 
and other important Mississippi tribes fell into line.*^® The 
Winnebagoes were unable to do anything as their chiefs were 
at Mackinaw.'^'^ The Sacs of the Rock River did not begin 
to desire peace until late in the year,*^^ and their treaty was 
not concluded until May 13, 1816.*^^ When this was accom- 
plished the largest and most powerful tribes in Illinois had 
made promises of peace with the United States.®^ It had 
taken a great deal of persuasion and much time but friendly 
relationships had been established after a long period of war. 
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